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WAV Y-LINE STRAIGHT-LINE 


{ZH RENDERINGS FROM CONTINUOUS TONE ORIGINALS 
PRODUCED PHOTOGRAPHICALLY BY THE WEBER PROCESS 


MEZZOTINT ‘FOTO-LI NE 


The Weber Process preparation of fine line 
renderings produced photographically from 
continuous tone originals has solved many a 
reproduction problem. One original rendering 
will be adequate for many sizes within pre- 
determined limits. In larger sizes the more 
open line or texture still retains a distinction 
and quality. Our Fotoline renderings include 
The Weber Process wavy-line, mezzo-tint, 
straight-line, circle-line, poster-line, cross-line 
and photo-medallion. 


MARTIN J. WEBER STUDIO * 171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“| must Create a System, or be enslaved by another 


Man's; 


this entire issue of PRINT 


is devoted to a single 


theme: creativity. 


Managing Editor 


Print x1:6 


| will not Reason and Compare: my business is to 


Create.” 


rint 
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A “trend” is not necessarily the same thing to all “Creative” 
people. Some of the material we display on the next several pages 
will strike some as too radical. Some of the same material may 
strike others as “old hat.” 

One can speak of a trend in experimentation which, in its turn 
may, or may not, become a commercial trend sometime in the 
future. 

And so we use this word “trend” in regard to each specific 
piece of work relatively, relative, that is, to the work itself and to 
the ways in which it is being applied or increasingly applied. 

The “old hat” may be precisely that in one limited field. But 
the extension of its use to other fields represents an experimental 
trend. If any one person sees in it the possibility of extension into 
another field it immediately portends a trend. 


The three dimensional effect in mediums tradition- 
ally two dimensional seems to be increasingly por- 
tentous of future trends in design. This three 
dimensional display is from the Mel Richman Stu- 
dio of Philadelphia. The illustration shows the 
evolution from a mobile to a stabile of a point of 
sale design for Scott Paper Co. The stabile form 
was finally adapted in order to give it more flex- 
ibility as a promotional piece in food stores. 


Further use of the three dimensional trend is 
indicated in this illustration for an American 
Cyanamid Ad by Stanley Glaubach of Three Di- 
mensional Design Studios. The product featured is 
the specially treated cloth out of which the figure 
in the picture is modeled. The completed three 
dimensional model was then photographed. 
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Appealing to Buyers Square and Wide 


Clean-cut and Sharp Better for Rubber Plates = 

Superior Products Advertising Departments 

Approve New Italic Face Opening New Shop | 


Strong Headings FOoOm Display 


Tempo Bold Extended 


Radiant Heavy 


Ads in Paper 


Tempo Black Extended 


Grace Unique 


Admiral Script 


Whether it’s a bold extended letter that delivers a punch 
—the lean, angular typefaces still very much in vogue— 
graceful italics and scripts for the gentler touch—or the 
traditional and modern typefaces in beautiful yet con- 
servative design—there is a Lud/ow typeface that meets 


practically every requirement of the most discriminating 


lay-out man, printer or advertiser. Ask us for information. 


Z ud / OW Cypograph Company 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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What makes a type great? One good answer 
would be the qualities of design and 
rendering that spell out the face named 
Baskerville: Fine letter forms of a 
transitional character, good distinction 

in thick and thin strokes, high read- 
ability, plus a size range to accommodate 
major text needs. 


Linotype Baskerville, an authentic revival 
of the distinguished original, has a 

bold companion also available with 

Italic and SMALL CAPs. For specimens: 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


‘CHARLES W. NORTH STUDIOS, Inc. 


YES... 


EXPERIENCE DOES 
COUNT, WHEN 
BACKED BY 
YOUTHFUL VIGOR 
AND | 
MODERN THINKING 


=~ Ask us for an estimate on 
» your next booklet, poster 


or what-have-you.... 


S81 FOURTH AVENUE NEWYORK MU 6+5740. 


IN BUSINESS FOR over 3O vears 


Ivan Chermayeft’s playful collages are well known. 
In the record album for RCA Camden the collage 
effect has been adapted into a highly effective and 
practical point of sale design. 


These package designs for a line of foods intended 
for sale and display in gourmet or specialty food 
shops are by Ralph Kruse, a student in Package 
Design at Pratt Institute. The three varied sizes 
and shapes of packages shown, one for olives, one 
for anchovies and one for a flavoring extract, rep- 
resent the application of the coordinating design 
to other products of the same brand. Shape as well 
as surface decoration was, of course, involved in 
the project. 
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If you buy 6 stats a day, 


the STATMASTER 


costs you nothing! 


> 


== | The money that you are now spending on Stats alone, 
/ will pay for your STATMASTER. ..as well as the Stats. 
{Comparison charts, compiled by enthusiastic owners, prove 

that they are saving from 80 to 90% of their former Stat, 
Film and Velox costs. What's more, they can give their clients 
faster, better and more versatile service, day or night. 


You can RENT or PURCHASE a STATMASTER “‘all-in-one”’ unit, complete 
with all accessories, including installation and instruction... for as little 
as $115.00 per month! (No down payment required, nothing extra to buy!) 


Make your own glossy stats 
in only 2 minutes 


for less than 2: each! 
and now— 


a complete 
demonstration 
in your town! 


Now...ANYONE can make the finest, sharpest, reproduction 
quality, Glossy or Matte STATS or COPY-PRINTS 
enlarged or reduced, in line or half-tone, negative or positive, 
any size (up to 18 x 24) on any grade or weight of paper, dried, 
ready to use...in 2 minutes... for as little as 2c per print! 


Our first mobile showroom, the “STATMOBILE”’ Why continue to pay for poor quality, slow service, overtime and special 
is ready to roll! Demonstrations will be given in service charges? The STATMASTER offers you freedom from 
village, town and city of the United States, ‘‘deadline’’ worries, plus substantial savings for yourself and your clients. 


where there are interested viewers. Here at last, 
is your chance to see the incomparable STATMASTER 
in action ... right in your own home town! 


Fill out coupon at right and mail today ! , 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


\ 
CORP. 


19 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. * OXford 7-9240 
*up to 4X5 3760 N.W. 80th Street, Miami, Fla. » Plaza 8-2723 
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STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 
West Spring field, Massachusetts 


The Only 4-POSITION 


EASEL BINDER 
30’, 60’ and 80’ Degrees, and flat 


SELLEBRITY 


PAT. PEND. 


The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No. 119T—3-ring 
standard loose leaf 34” cap. No. 119 M—22-ring 
Multo loose leaf 34” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity prices on request. 

SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 


Creative Binders for Advertising & Selling 


318 W. 48th St., New York 36, PL. 7-5950 


The creator in the future will continue to take ad- 
vantage of the new products and techniques that 
are developed now in such profusion, but he will 
continue to feed upon the past, too. Old techniques 
are constantly being applied in new ways. Very old 
methods sometimes may be applied in such a way 
as to appear new. The wood cuts of the Sanders 
Wood Engraving Company of Chicago are a good 
example. Traditionally they have not been used 
for achieving realism, but for achieving an effect 
of essence, or aspect of essence. As Sanders uses 
them, however, a near photographic realism can 
also be achieved, the results being all the more 
striking for the subtle differences between their 
wood cut techniques and photography. 


The May issue of Pageant magazine features the 
first offset application of Day-Glo litho ink on a 
national magazine cover. The 13 square inch ink 
strip of ““Dawn Rose” fluorescent color is up to 2 or 
3 times as bright as the brightest of ordinary 
colors, and can be seen at extreme distances, even 
under poor lighting conditions. It will be interest- 
ing to see the effect of this experiment on news- 
stand sales. 
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Twenty-five years ago Brose Offset employed nine 
stone engravers. Today there is but one. At that 
time and before almost all their work was done 
by stone engraving. But most processes may now 
be carried out satisfactorily by more modern 
methods. For certain types of work, however, such 
as the very fine checked borders of bond and stock 
certificates, shaded letters as in the Cardinal letter- 
head shown here and for delicate, complicated 
work as in the other illustration, as well as for 
work where it is important to carry out traditional 
design, effects not easily achieved by drawing are 
still carried out on stone. 


We have heard that more modern methods of 
achieving these effects are in the works in various 
places ; but we haven’t seen actual examples of the 
work. Otherwise, if stone engravings are to con- 
tinue in use it seems that possibly more contem- 
porary applications of the process may be in the 
works, too. 


By reversing strategic letters and jumbling letters 
in suggestive ways, Edward C. Kozlowski of the 
Warner Brothers Company, Bridgeport, Conn. suc- 
ceeds in giving key words in these layouts addi- 
tional visual dimension, the meaning of the word 
being given added emphasis by the arrangement 
of letters on the page to suggest its meaning from 
a design point of view, and accenting the some- 
times forgotten fact that a “word” is a medium of 
visual communication and a symbol. 


CRAFTOOL 


ADANA PRINTING 
OUTFITS for the 


“artist-printer 


No. 9020 
Chase size— 
Fa" 
$189.50 
complete outfit 
including 6 fonts of type 


No. 9050 — chase size — 5” x 3” 
$89.50 complete outfit including type 


No. 9040 —chase size 
— 6%" x 4” $125.00 
< complete outfit includ. type 


No. 9030 —chase size 


— 8” x 5” $159.50 
complete outfit including type 


PRINTMAKER 


A complete Graphic Arts 
Shop for all three 
processes—Letter- 

press, Etching and 

Lithography. 
Flatbed measures 
20” x 14” 


$355.00 


SK prInTING for 
PLEASURE 


Guide for 
the Artist- 

OUTFIT FURNISHED WITH 
NO. 9020 


Printer 
140 pages. 
Illustrated 


SEND FOR COMPLETE FREE CATALOG 
of Presses and Graphic Arts supplies 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. Dept. PT 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send complete catalog 
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Tweedweave - Shalimar 
Stoneridge - Colophon 
Curtis Rag - Curtis Antique 


CURTIS PAPERS 
FOR 
FINE PRINTING 


CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


Newark, Delaware 


see your work in 


IT PAYS OFF! 

Exciting, profitable things 

can happen to the man whose 
book is published under our plan. 


As one of New York’s fastest 
growing publishers, our current 
plans call for the expanding 

of our list of titles in the 

field of art. We’re proud to 

have been selected as the 
American publishers of NOTES ON 
THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING 

by Hilaire Hiler. This book, 
originally published in England 
by Faber & Faber, is an official 
examination text in that country. 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING: 
The behind-the-scenes story of book 
publishing as well as details of 

our plan are revealed in two 
colorful brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local and 
national publicity. You can build a 
solid foundation for professional 
advancement by placing a 

showcase of your work between 

the covers of a book. 

Editorial report of your manuscript 
furnished promptly at no obligation. 
For free literature and information, 
write Peter Prescott, Editor 


EXPOSITION PRESS inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


TRENDS 


When it comes to photography, there is a trend 
on the part of industrial advertisers to use pro- 
fessional organizations, like Interstate Industrial 
Reporting Service, for their field work. 


The reason: the professional touch adds impact to 
the finished job, gives complete uniformity when 
shots on several locations are called for, takes the 
burdensome details off the advertiser’s shoulders. 


Interstate has a staff of 2400 cameramen ready 
to go anywhere on location. 


KOPPERS 
he CHEMICALS 


For example: to accomplish the pictorial needs 
for this Koppers Chemicals Saturday Evening 
Post ad, photographic illustrator Vanda Roberts 
spent several days in Northwestern forests track- 
ing down a clump of cedars . . . shot a cedar shell 
with an actual crew in it . . . went inside the fac- 
tory to snap the manufacturing process. 


“Stop Motion” was a technique frequently used in 
early television; and widely used in Europe and in 
American Industrial film. But it proved too expen- 
sive in America until recently. Now, with more 
money being spent on 

Continued 
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television and everyone search- 
ing for new ideas, it promises to 
come back into own in television 
advertising. The process involved, 
that of animating inanimate ob- 
jects, is extremely complicated, 
since it involves using the motion 
picture camera to photograph 
each minute change in position 
of the object. It is painstaking 
and time consuming. 


But, the technique, as the ac- 
companying illustration of exper- 
imental work from Bill Duffy of 
McCann Erickson implies, is ex- 
traordinarily effective on the tele- 
vision screen, as well as being aes- 
thetically pleasing. The cookies in 
this illustration are all slowly re- 
volving. The technique can also 
be used to show the various ele- 
ments of a product being put to- 
gether. 


The trend of Creativity increas- 
ingly involves the assimilation of 
characteristic ideas from diverse 
cultures. One country where par- 
ticularly vital design work is 
being done is Japan, and one of 
Japan’s most versatile designers 
ig Hiroshi Ohchi who has worked 
on a great variety of projects for 
clients all over the World. Shown 
here are just two of his creations. 
Above is a record album cover 
for Remington records. Below is 
a poster for a Japanese Butter 
manufacturer. 


looking for a new type? 
select 


VENUS 


LIGHT = MEDIUM = BOLD = EXTRABOLD 


New Venus Regular with /fa/ic now completes famous Venus family. 


Available from stock: 

® Venus Medium from 6 to 84 point # Venus Bold from 8 to 84 point 

®8 Venus Extrabold from 8 to 54 point #® Venus Light Italic from 8 to 36 point 

8 Venus Medium Italic from 8 to 36 point ® Venus Bold Italic from 8 to 66 point 
Large sizes Venus Extrabold and Venus Light arriving in short succession. 


For complete information, see your nearest Bauer Type Dealer or write on your 
letterhead to: 


BAUER alphabets, inc. 
235 East 45th Street * New York 17, N.Y. © OXford 7-1797-8-9 
This ad set in Venus Medium and Bold Regular 


BQQT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


PRIN T 535 Fifth Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for 


year... $9 2 years... $16 


My Name. Title 


Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Kleb studio 
3 West 46 


While trademarks, in the past, 


Tee @™ SCHAEFER BREWING CO, NEW YORK AND A. 


have usually been conventional, in 
terms of being more or less repre- 
sentational of a business or prod- 
uct, today there is a trend to the 
more symbolic trademark. Rudy 
deHarak’s bird-like design, sym- 
bolic of freedom (of the air), was 
conceived for the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and TV Broad- 
casters. He designed the three- 
leaf form, organic in quality, for 
Ballard, Todd and Snibbe, an 
architectural firm. 


There can be no quarrel that beer 
is an American institution. And 
more and more of late, that “in- 
stitution” is being enjoyed at 
home. So, when Mr. Schaefer 
asked Walter Dorwin Teague As- 
sociates to give Schaefer Beer a 
new contemporary look, the de- 
signers realized they’d have to 
come up with an attractive pack- 
age which the consumer would 
not only like to buy, but which 
would be openly displayed in the 
home. At the same time, it had 
to be a design which would retain 
identity and charm, though given 
many applications. 
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Still another medium from yes- 
teryear, which is being success- 
fully revitalized, is linoleum block 
printing. This linoleum block 
print Christmas card was design- 
ed by Carl Kock of Stephens- 
Biondi-DeCicco, Inc. 


SPECIFY MONOTYPE - SPECIFY MONOTYPE 


SPECIFY MONOTYPE - SPECIFY MONOTYPE - SPECIFY MONOTYPE - 


Monotype 


advantages 


When you specify Monotype in your 
ads, brochures and booklets you will always 
get sharp clear reproduction. You can also 
set more characters in a given space with- 
out crowding. There will be no “rivers” 
because proper spacing and better fitting 
italics automatically produce these results 
and there are hundreds of faces to choose 
from. 

In addition to better overall appear- 
ance of every printed message, you can set 
copy up to 60 picas wide without any 
penalty cost; word and phrase corrections 
can be made without resetting a whole 


new line. 


If you want character in your copy, 
you need Monotype. We have a kit of new 
Monotype faces that is yours for the ask- 
ing. Send for your copy, today. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY 


A Division of Lanston Industries Incorporated 


24th & Locust Streets 


Type set in Monotype face Bodoni 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SPECIFY MONOTYPE - SPECIFY MONOTYP 
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Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany also found the woodcut il- 
lustration particularly effective 
for a recent ad. Both WBC and 
its agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, with Joe Phair as art di- 
rector, chose a woodcut by John 
Murray Barton as the best me- 
dium to capture the spontaneity 
and fluidity of jazz — which was 
the content of the ad. It was 
thought that the woodcut achiev- 
ed a “feeling” compatible with 
the status of jazz as a truly Amer- 
ican art form. 
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woopcut Creativity 


Since the time of Thomas Bewick (1753-1828), the art of engraving 
on wood has been the classical instrument for pictorial repre- 
sentation. Unequalled for its detail and eye-gathering power, 
the woodcut today is used in virtually every advertising medium. 
Our dedicated band of creative artist-engravers now numbers 
more than a dozen, and makes us probably the largest line-art 
studio in America. Using the same hand tools as their forebears, 
these men have created a whole new school of line techniques, 


engraved by 
Thomas Bewick 
circa 1790 


each exactly suited to its subject. 


our current literature for your file. 


THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


542 South Dearborn Street 


“Send it to Sander” is becoming a working phrase for art 
directors, designers, artists, production men and printers all 
over the United States. Jf you are a PRINT reader, you'll want 


Some of the most unusual experimental work we’ve 
seen is illustrated here in the photo micrographs 
of Norman Gaines, and the paintings of Karl 
Kezer, both being done for Charles Cooper Studio. 


Norman Gaines is one of the few men in the coun- 
try using Photo Micrography, a technique of pho- 
tographing through a microscope that up until 
recently has been used principally by scientists 
and doctors. Aside from the aesthetic possibilities 
involved in the process, it presents the advertiser 
with a potent practical means of actually display- 
ing the superior points of a product. The compara- 
tive, razor blades pictured here were magnified 
640 times. 


Karl Kezer’s paintings, brilliantly colored, dra- 
matic and imaginative, are prime examples of the 
experimental art increasingly being used as insti- 
tutional advertising. This results from the grow- 
ing recognition of the extreme relevance of 
contemporary art to a technological age. 
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Sources and forms of light are 
certainly the concern of all de- 
signers to at least some degree. 
In this connection we find the 
lighting fixture experiments of 
Paul Mayen, for “Habitat” of 
New York stimulating and rele- 
vant. 


Mr. Mayen, in the fixture shown, 
was concerned with a multiple 
distribution of many different in- 
tensities of light sources and with 
giving the illusion of light qual- 
ity “descending.” By using half 
of the pendants with an electric 
source and half with an odorless, 
smokeless oil, he gives the light 
source a sense of mobility because 
of the moving flames and shadows. 


Camera magic 
that lifts type or art 
WY out of the commonplace, 
into the realm of the unusual— 
even to extremes ! 
You dream up the effect— 
we'll produce it mathematically 
and photographically perfect. 
Let your imagination run riot— 
then call us! 


Send jor Free Specimen Book P 


FLEXO-LETTERING CO. INC. 


0 Volume V, No. 4 American Type Designers 
and their work. 


Volume VI, No.1 Book Jacket Designers Guild 
inspires upgraded design. 


These back issues of PRINT are 
» now available to our readers . . . 


0 Volume VI, No. 3__ Illuminated Books of the 


Middle Ages and Renaissance. 


O Volume VII, No.3 Devoted entirely to the Type-. 


writer, its many faces and use. 
The only reference of its kind. 


Just check the back issues you wish; enclose $1.50 for each 
and send to: PRINT, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dhe rich, felt finish and broad 
deckle edge of Cortlea Jext and 
Cover add dignity and good 
laste to the finest printing by 


letterpress and of 
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: QUIMPER, A DRYPOINT BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
e 
: Meohawk Paper 


“Creativity Is Indivisible”’ 
—These words were among 
the remarks made by Saul 
Bass at this year’s New 
York Art Directors Club 
Visual Communication’s 
Conference on creativity. 
He was referring, in this 
instance, to the wholeness 
of the creative process, 
which he maintained could 
not be preserved by piece- 
meal, committee activity. 
And the wide range of his 
work shown on the next 
21 pages provide dramatic 
evidence of his view. 
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TO THOSE WHO CREATE, creativity is not only 
necessary; it is also challenging, inspiring, mystifying, 
gratifying; it is boundless in its scope, in its areas to 
investigate and conquer. 


If this is creativity, then Saul Bass is a creator in the strictest 
sense, for to him it is each of these. For years he has been a 
successful graphic artist. But since he has delved into other 
areas of creative concern, and tackled many other diverse 
design problems, he has achieved a fuller realization of 

his capacities. 

Recognizing that specialization for one man may indeed be 
satisfactory, for himself it is not enough. “The only way 

I work as a designer is to consciously avoid specialization. It 
happens to be my way and it suits my needs and attitudes very 
well. It might be all wrong for some others,” Mr. Bass says. 


As a result Mr. Bass some years back broadened his work 
experience. He now works in a variety of design media, be it 
in three-dimensional design, packaging, movie titles, 
architecture, industrial design, or whatever. 

“I seem to enjoy working on a variety of problems,” Mr. 

Bass says. “But actually, one creative problem helps me solve 
another. The underlying ideas and emotions of one problem 
can validly be related to another.” In other words, the basic 
research for each design problem can apply to all problems, 
he points out; only the ingredients and techniques vary. 

As pat as this approach may sound, Mr. Bass is never in 
danger of deliberately striving to make each solution 

different for novelty’s sake. His method of problem-solving 
eliminates the danger. By his very nature, Mr. Bass is a 
conceptualist. He sees that each problem has its unique 
solution, that if the solution is true to the problem ingredients, 
the results must be different. 

He starts with the premise that a creative act is one that 
brings about a new relationship between existing objects or 
ideas. Mr. Bass strives, in his work, to share with the consumer 


or viewer a creative experience. To the extent that this widens. 


the range of emotional experience and intellectual ideas that 
are available to them, is all to the good, he feels. 

How one makes a communication or an object “work” in this 
sense, is the problem for Mr. Bass. “The wonderful result of 
an active solution is the pressure it places on the viewer or user 
to re-examine or re-evaluate previously catalogued 
experience,” Mr. Bass concludes. 


Does Mr. Bass have a special formula, an unusual source 

of inspiration, to guide him in his design solution? 

Not at all. Certainly his driving curiosity, his understanding, 
and his insight contribute extensively. But he also places 
emphasis on the fact that a non-static approach to all aspects 
of living will automatically produce the intellectual and 
emotional stimulus, as well as a compendium of visual 
experiences, from which to draw and thus apply to each 
piece of work. 

This means he must not only seek the stimulation, but also 
evaluate it, change it, improve upon it, and store it away, 

to be ready for use later. 

This, then, is the “formula” of Saul Bass, a man who looks 
forward to the many challenges awaiting him; a man who has 
many mountains to scale, a man to whom creativity is 
indeed indivisible. 
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A 
SMALL 
HOME 


Designed by Saul Bass in association with 
Buff, Straub and Hensman, Architects & 
Associates. 
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PORTABLE 
DISPLAYS 


Cole of California: designed for the various 
retail stores which sell this manufacturer's 
suits. Suede Sorcery: designed for Marshall 
Field, to be used in the store or street 
windows. 
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POMONA TILE 


There are several elements to consider in 
the problem of how to approach a surface. 
When Saul Bass participated in a design 
program for Pomona Tile Company, it 
seemed to him the sculptural approach 
demanded exploration. The designs that re- 
sulted present the possibilities of treating 
the tile wall, in contemporary terms, as a 
bas-relief. Since the forms of these titles 
are described and delineated by light, one of 
the startling qualities that emerged, Mr. 
Bass found, was that they appeared to 
change as the direction and intensity of 
light changed. 
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VETERINARIAN 
RESEARCH 
CENTER 

AND HOSPITAL 


The design of the entire structure 
and interiors. Mr. Bass’ associate on 
this program was Herbert Rosenthal. 
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REVELL 
H-O ELECTRIC 
TRAINS 


This merchandising group — track layout, 
storage counter, and the package and coun- 
ter display — was designed to provide the 
retailer with a convenient, ready-made solu- 
tion for the problem of merchandising his 
H-0 model electric train department; and to 
demonstrate to the consumer the advantages 
of H-0 railroading as exemplified in the 
Revell line. 
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Exhibition 
ART OF PREHISTORY 


With the thesis that culture is a result of 
the interaction between man and his en- 
vironment, Saul Bass constructed an exhi- 
bition to point out, step by step, the factors 
involved. Moving from an introduction of the 
theme to a summary section, Mr. Bass gave 
visual expression to the many aspects of 
man, the world he lives in, and the results 
of this interplay. 
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CAMPAIGNS 


The applicability of using a basic concept 
in various media to establish a “trademark” 
; can be seen in the Pabco Paint campaign, 
i as well as with the movie material, Anatole 
Robbins packaging, and Holmes Laboratories. 
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7619 SUNSET Los ANGELES GH 


FRANK HOLMES LABORATORIES, ING. 


COLOR DUPLICATIONS 


FRANK HOLMIS TABORATORIES, INC 


7819 SUNSET LOS ANGELES 
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MOTION 
PICTURE 
TITLES 


The list of credits on films grows larger each 
year, despite efforts to control the situa- 
tion. Yet this list is of little interest to any- 
one but the leading actors and actresses and 
a few craftsmen. 


Since trade requirements demand these ex- 
tensive credits, it seems that this usually 
rather dull interlude should be converted 
into a positive introduction to the film. Saul 
Bass’ objective is to make the titles suffi- 
ciently provocative and entertaining to force 
movie-goers to remain in their seats and 
watch, because something is really happen- 
ing on the screen. It is then possible to 
project a symbolic foretaste of what is to 
come, he feels, and to create a receptive 
atmosphere that will enable the film to 
begin on a higher level of audience rapport. 
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MAN WITH 
THE GOLDEN 


GEORGE MATHEWS 


by OTTO PREMINGER 


HAS 


The Chronicle, 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 25, 1851. 
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“if the book be faise in its facts, disprove them: if false in its reasoning, refute it. But, for God's sake, 


jet us freely hear both sides, if we choose.” —From a letter by Thomas Jefferson, April 19, 1814. 


BETTE DAVIS. 
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[LEANOR PARKER KIM NO 
“Creativity 
is 


Indivisible” 


Saul Bass’ creativity in design is applied to A FILM BY OTTO PREMING 
other media, such as ads, posters, invita- 


tions, record album cover, etc. 


B WITH ARNOLD STANG. DARREN McDAVIN, ROBERT JOHN CONTE BY WALTER NEWMAN & LPWIS MELTZER PROM THE NOW 


STARTING DEC. 15, VICTOR® 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DESIGN 
CONFERENCE 


in aspen 


THE 


executive committee 
Dr. Albert Eide Parr, Chairman 
New York, New York 

James M. Fitch, Vice-Chairman 
New York, New York 

Morton Goldsholl, Vice-Chairman 
Chicago, Illinois 

Edmund N. Bacon 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Will Burtin 

New York, New York 

George D. Culler 

Chicago, Illinois 

Garrett Eckbo 

Los Angeles, California 

Gordon Lippincott 

New York, New York 

James Real 

Los Angeles, California 


standing committees 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Harry L. Baum, Jr. 

Denver, Colorado 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Burton Cherry 

Chicago, Illinois 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Garrett Eckbo 

Los Angeles, California 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 
Hy Hoffman 

Neenah, Wisconsin 

REGIONAL ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
R. Hunter Middleton 

Chicago, Illinois 

ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
Herbert Pinzke 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gordon Monsen 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Chicago, Illinois 


advisors 
Saul Bass 
Hollywood, California 
William Friedman 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Allon Schoener 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The International Design Conference in Aspen is a forum for the 

study of Design in its larger concept as one of the important dis- 

tinguishing features of our civilization—a social and cultural tech- 
nique as well as a technological one. The individual conferees 
represent three groups: 

1 The creative professions—designers, architects, artists, city 
planners, writers, scientists, engineers, musicians, sculptors; 
designers and writers for the theatre, motion pictures, radio TV 

2 Educators—professors, scientists, philosophers, librarians, 
museum directors, art teachers 

3 Executives—representatives of management from great and 
small corporations; from municipal, state and national govern- 
ments; from cultural foundations 


It is the attempt to present and integrate ideas expressing the 
different viewpoints of these three groups that makes the Aspen 
meetings unique. Presentations and discussions concentrate on the 
concepts of Design vital to all groups rather than on the technical 
details which each group covers again and again in its own meet- 
ings. Thus, in Aspen, Design in its most significant aspects is 
discussed thoroughly, and as the speakers (and many conferees 
themselves) are internationally distinguished in their fields, the 
knowledge and inspiration gained are of utmost value to all 
who participate. 


Administration 


The IDCA is administered by an executive committee of nine, 
three of whom are elected each year by the members for three-year 
terms. Each year the executive committee elects a chairman who 
directs the activities of the organization through the chairmen 
and membership of the standing committees. 


Membership in the organization consists of Individual Members, 
Corporate Members and Student Members. Corporations are 
allowed $25 credit for each $100 contributed for conferees desig- 
nated by them as their Corporate Representatives. 


Individual Members pay $10 yearly; Corporate Members pay an- 
nual participation fees on a sliding scale, beginning with a mini- 
mum of $100; Student Members (full-time students) pay $2 yearly. 


Conference Registration Fees 

Registration fee, including membership, is $50. Individual Mem- 
bers receive $10 credit on the full registration fee. Corporate 
Members’ Representatives pay a $15 registration fee. Student 
Members pay no registration fee. 


Membership invitation 

Anyone genuinely interested in any phase of Design is cordially 
invited to become a member of the International Design Con- 
ference in Aspen and to attend the Aspen Conference. Determine 
your membership classification from the above, mail your check for 
membership dues (and conference registration fee, if possible) to: 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGN CONFERENCE 
22 East illinois Street 
Chicago 11, lilinois 


After June 10, wait until you get to Aspen; then register as soon 
as possible after arrival. 


Come to Aspen in June to hear the ideas and plans of architects, city 
planners, landscape architects, designers, etc. and to discuss with them 
and with other conferees the three areas of the problem listed above: 


1) the organization of space and shelter for individual, family and 
community life; 


2) the design and fabrication of things (objects, furnishings and 
equipment) to complete the function of that space and shelter; 


3) the design of the communication of ideas and facts between people, 
singly and in groups. 


Since the Industrial Revolution the technological and social context of 
these design problems has expanded and complicated enormously, and at an 
accelerating rate. The purpose of our inquiry is to explore how well 

the various design fields have adjusted themselves to these shifting and 
proliferating problem areas. Have architects adjusted their relations 

with planners, engineers and landscape architects in a manner which pro- 
duces the best possible relations between buildings, communities and gen- 
eral landscapes? How have industrial and handicraft designers related 
themselves to commodity production for consumer needs? Where do painters 
and sculptors now fall in relation to the design of space, of things, of 
communications design? How do these various designers view the relations 
between apparent clients (the agency, landlord or corporation) and the 
actual clients (tenants or consumers)? 


Alberto T. Arai Leading architect in Mexico City 


Edgardo Contini Engineer-Planner, Victor Gruen & Associates, 
Los Angeles 


Reuel Denny Poet-Sociologist, University of Chicago 


Claire Falkenstein American sculptor now living and working 
in Paris and Rome 


Andreas Feininger Photographer, LIFE Magazine, New York City 
Romaldo Guirgolo Architect, University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. E. A. Gutkind Institute for Urban Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Robert Gwathmey Painter, New York City 
Henry Hill Architect, San Francisco 


Oliver Lundquist Industrial designer, Von Der Lancken 
and Lundquist, New York City 


C. Wright Mills Sociologist, Columbia University, 
New York City 


Walter Packard Economist-Conservationist, Berkeley 
John R. Platt Physicist, University of Chicago 


Gordon Stephenson English Architect-Planner in charge of 
reconstruction of Coventry; now head of 
School of Architecture, University of 
Toronto, Canada 


Christopher Tunnard Associate Professor and Director, Graduate 
Program in City Planning, School of 
Architecture and Design, Yale University 
Ed Williams Landscape architect (Eckbo, Royston & 
Williams), San Francisco 
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Aspen is in a mountain valley at an altitude of 7800 feet. Summer 
temperatures range from 40° at night to a pleasant 85° during the 
day. Informality in dress is the note at all times. 

For the women, denim shorts and skirts, sun suits, bathing 
suits, cotton and linen dresses, or skirts with blouses or sweaters 
are typical daytime wear. Popular separates of cotton, linen or 
summer silks, as well as the usual summer informal dresses of 
these fabrics, are the accepted dress for dinner, concerts and other 
evening affairs. A warm, preferably full-length, coat should be 
brought for the evenings. 

Blue jeans and gay plaid shirts are generally worn for riding, 
hiking and picnicking in the Rockies; include some sturdy walking 
shoes and a warm jacket or sweater for mountain trips. 

For men, an adequate wardrobe for all occasions would include: 
slacks, sport shirts, sport jackets, bathing trunks, sweaters, war:n 
jacket, blue jeans or frontier pants, plaid shirts, an extra pair of 
rough shoes; regular suits or flannels and tweed or linen jackets 
for dinner, and a warm coat for evenings. 


Double Occupancy 


Hotel Jerome— European Plan 
Room without private bath . ee $ 4.00 to $ 5.00 
Room with private bath. . . ... . 8.00 10.00 
Two-Room Suite, private bath. . . . . 11.00 12.00 
Apartments— European Plan 

Room with private bath and kitchenette ._. 6.00 9.00 
Jerome chalets — European Plan 

Room with private bath... a 9.00 
Room with private bath and kitchenette — 10.00 
Two rooms with private bath and kitchenette 11.00 


Aspen Meadows -— European Plan 
Room with private bath and private 
sundeck orterrace. . . . . . . 10.00 14.00 


Guest Houses— European Plan 
Room sharing bath with two or three 


Single room rates are within the above price range, but there are 
few single rooms available. Please specify whether you desire 
single occupancy or if you would be willing to share a room with 
another Design Conference registrant. Rates of double rooms for 
single occupancy are given on request, and generally are 50% 
above the listed tariff. Most of our accommodations are on the 
basis of two people to a room. All rooms without private bath 
share a hall bath with two or three other rooms. A standard charge 
of $3.00 for a third person in a room is made. 

All guests of the Hotel Jerome or its properties are entitled to 
charge privileges and free use of the Jerome pool, located in the 
garden of the Hotel. Guests of the Aspen Meadows are entitled 
to free use of the pool located on the grounds of the Meadows, 
as well as the Hotel Jerome. 


For information about other accommodations please write to 
The Chamber of Commerce, Aspen, Colorado. 


Transportation by Car: Denver to Aspen via Loveland Pass 
to Glenwood Springs (US 6), 217 miles. Colorado Springs to Aspen 
via Buena Vista (US 24) and Independence Pass, if open, 151 
miles; otherwise, continue to Glenwood Springs and on to Aspen, 
Grand Junction to Aspen, 134 miles. Glenwood Springs to Aspen, 
41 miles. Aspen is on State Highway 82. 


Airlines: From the East and Southwest, United Airlines, Braniff 
Airways, TWA, Continental Airlines and Western Airlines provide 
service to Denver; United and Frontier Air Lines from the West 
give service to Grand Junction. 

The Aspen Airways offers direct service to and from all points 
in the U. S. in a swift, graceful, reliable twin-engine Cessna 310. 
The 310 carries four passengers and uses the most modern radio- 
navigational equipment, and its planes are in the hands of one of 
the most experienced mountain pilots in the U. S. Reservations 
and information available through the Hotel Jerome. 


Raliroads: Railroads operating into Denver are: Burlington, 
Colorado and Southern; Chicago & Northwestern; Union Pacific; 
Rock Island; and Santa Fe. Between Denver and Glenwood Springs 
and from the West, service is by way of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. Other major rail terminals near Aspen are Grand June- 
tion and Colorado Springs. Bus and taxi service is available 
between Glenwood Springs and Aspen. 


Buses: Trailways operates on a frequent schedule between 
Denver, Grand Junction and Glenwood Springs; and Salt Lake 
City and Glenwood Springs. Connections between Aspen and 
Glenwood Springs can be made on Aspen-Glenwood Stages, two 
round trips daily; or, upon advance request, by taxi. 


Rental Cars: (Special rates. Advance reservations are recom- 
mended. Write or wire direct.) 


Denver to Aspen. There are package rates for rental cars from 
Denver to Aspen, The weekly rate for a 1958 six-passenger Ford 
or Chevrolet, automatic transmission, is $79.50. This rate in- 
cludes 500 miles of free driving, all gas, oil and insurance. Mileage 
over 500 at 8c a mile. Slightly higher rates for larger cars. For 
reservations: contact the Greyhound Car Rental in Denver 
(KEystone 4-6186). 


Glenwood Springs to Aspen. Greyhound Car Rental, Glenwood 
Springs. Weekly rate is $59.95 and includes 200 miles of free 
driving, all gas, oil and insurance. Mileage over 200 miles at 
10c a mile. 


Aspen, Colorado. Cars may be rented from the Hertz System ot 
Greyhound Car Rental at regular rates. 


Baggage: Baggage expressed to Hotel Jerome, Aspen, Colorado, 
will be held for guest’s arrival. Baggage should be checked in 
advance to Glenwood Springs. If baggage checks are forwarded 
to Hotel Jerome, baggage will be picked up and held for arrival. 
For reservations, write to: Mr. Charles W. Saul, Vice President- 
General Manager, Hotel Jerome, Aspen, Colorado. 


design—Herbert Pinzke 
printing & typography—Monsen Typographers, Inc. 
photography—Morton Goldsholl, Francis Haar, LeRoy Winbush 
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FLMER BL Fry STEIN, PRODUCED & DIRECTED BY OTTO PREMINGER, RELEASED BY UNITED ARTISTS 
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a free public meeting for the facts from: 
Congressman Chet Holitield. Dr. Linus Pauling (Nobel Prize Winner) and other speaker: 
4: Van Nuys High School Football Field on Sunday, November 3rd, 2:30 in the afternoor 
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The vast range of design problems which 
Saul Bass undertakes have been presented 
on the preceeding pages. On the next page, 
you will get a closer look at his motivations 
and philosophies, which guide him in the 
solution of design problems and projects. 
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Print Personality 


Saul Bass 


Certainly one reason for Saul Bass’ consistent success is the common 
denominator which he applies to any problem: this denominator is, 
simply, people. 


The needs and desires of people are molded into whatever project he 
undertakes. His deep understanding of people, his very human-ness, gets 
him to the root of the situation . . . brings forth communication that is 
original, understandable, and in complete sympathy with the needs and 
desires of the audience. 


Some designers tend to justify the validity of their designs by pointing to 
their “practicality” — the legibility of reading matters, the economy of 
structure, the efficiency of use, etc. Mr. Bass is always chagrined that such 
emphasis is given to “functionalism” in this sense. “The battle for 
functionalism was won some time ago. As professionals we accept this as 
a minimal base below which we cannot go in the solution of our 
problems,” he says. Thus, he probes to the emotional heart of the 

problem, always giving form to “feeling.” 


Although Mr. Bass has been firmly implanted on the West coast for 
several years, he is by birth a New Yorker. His schooling and preliminary 
work experience came in New York also. In 1946 he moved to Los 
Angeles to handle art activities for Buchanan & Co. 


Because he felt the need to work in the larger, over-all design area, he. 
opened his own office in 1952. Since then Mr. Bass has served as a 
designer and consultant for many leading companies. 


In addition to graphic work, the industrial design field offers him a great 
challenge. Here he can inter-relate concepts and express his design 
opinions to a variety of ends. 


Presently, for example, Mr. Bass is working on, among other things, the 
design of a complete line of enclosures for Hi-Fi and other equipment for 
Stephens Tru-Sonic, Inc. ; the design of outdoor areas for housing 
developments in Cleveland, Boston, Washington, and Sacramento; a 
packaging program for Van Camp’s “Chicken of the Sea” Tuna line. This, 
in addition to assignments in other fields, a continuing active role in the 
International Design Conference (program chairman last year), a full 
family life (two children, folk singing, a German Shepherd, and Mrs. Bass 
= her doctorate in biology), contribute to a changing, active 
existence. 


Saul Bass has been cited through the years with numerous awards. Last 
year the National Society of Art Directors named him the “Art Director 
of the Year.” This year he has already received over a dozen awards and 
certificates of merit. Next year? The year after? Who knows. There 

are no limits to the horizons of a Saul Bass. 
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“Creativity is Indivisible” 


...for these graphic people, too. 


Forget the barriers of time and distance usually associated with surface transportation. Fly 
American Airlines thrifty DC-6 Aircoach service to far-off places and people with a minimum 
expenditure of time and money. The quality of service is high aboard our all-modern 300 m.p.h. 
DC- aircoaches, but the fares are surprisingly low. In addition, you can use our “Go Now—Pay 
Later” Plan. For unlimited horizons, even on limited budgets, fly American Aircoacn. 


CHICAGO ‘40" (LOS ANGELES 106" MEXICO GUFFALO ‘19" 
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In the preceding article Saul Bass made the point that 
“Creativity is Indivisible” for him. PRINT’s editors 
discovered that it is also indivisible for many others. To 
illustrate that the creative person displays his creativity in all 
facets of life, we have here assembled an arbitrary, but, 

we feel, fairly representative group of creators for a display 
of their work, both, shall we say, for fun and for pay. 


But, as “Creativity” is “Indivisible” the selection is not as 
clear cut as all that. The work these people do for fun 
frequently coincides with, or has developed into, the work 
they do professionally. No arbitrary line can be drawn 
between the two. The creative man moves creatively through 
his whole world and life. His play is creative; and it 
sometimes pays. But ‘the fact that one piece of work “pays” 
and another does not is irrelevant. For “Creativity is 
Indivisible.” Any attempt to segment it, categorize, 
define once and for all, ultimately fails. We can but imply 
and show some of its many facets. 


ERMOYAN 


Suren Ermoyan was recently voted one of the top 
advertising agency art directors in the United 
States. He has served as art director of several mag- 
azines and taught magazine design at Columbia. 


His artistic creativeness is well illustrated by the 
example of his familiar American Airline Ads; but 
creativity is not fragmentary for Suren Ermoyan. 
He is also an interior decorator when he has the 
time. Even better known, however, is his cooking 
talent. “Suren’s Shish Kabob” is a featured recipe 
in the Good Housekeeping Cook Book, and other 
recipes have been featured elsewhere. “I take my 
cooking seriously,” he says. The photo of one of 
his beef roasts shown here removed all element of 
doubt from that statement. 
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VAN ZWIENEN 


As in the other people represented here, John Van 
Zwienen can hardly be done justice by the display 
of a mere two designs. The lamp was an award 
winner in a contest sponsored by Marcel Breuer 
and the Museum of Modern Art. The booklet cover 
is for a Life promotion to the liquor industry, the 
bottle shapes being all blank-embossed on a heav- 
ily textured stock. These are perhaps representative 
of his design work and of the work he does for 
Comart Associates; but John Van Zwienen stops 
only short of the stars. His other interests include 
astronomy, including the constructing of tele- 
scopes, and writing. He is currently writing, and 
will art direct, a short movie. 


from the shell 


JONES 


Bob Jones of RCA Victor Records has a press of his 
own for “fun.” That is, it is a non-profit venture. 
But the work produced is certainly serious and 
professional. If it doesn’t pay, it’s not because it 
couldn’t pay, as, of course, does his work at RCA 
where he directs the design and execution of album 
covers like that with the church steeple seen here. 
Most of the work being done there at present, 
he says, is photographic; as most of the work at the 
press is typographic. But, photographic, typo- 
graphic, graphic, it’s whole, creative, and not 
divisible. 


MRS. POLLAND 


Mrs. Alvin Polland of Statmaster Corporation 
functions on the “creative” level in so many differ- 
ent ways, veering in so many directions, the choice 
of how to display her creative talents was bewil- 
dering. The Statmaster machine itself was invented 
by her brother but the idea involved, especially 
that of the elevating device without gears, was 
hers. 


Previous to the evolvement of this idea, Mrs. Pol- 
land had become an excellent pianist, as we show 
her, here, a portrait painter, and a photographer. 
She combines these qualities with those of a spir- 
ited businesswoman. 
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KLEBANOW 


Hi Klebanow of Kleb Studio is an artist all the 
way. “A modern artist is not concerned with imi- 
tating reality,” he says. “He is moved by himself 
and his anxiety about what he should do.” The 
painting surface, to him, then, “is the rendevous of 
what he knows, with the unknown, which appears 
on the surface for the first time.” 


Thus, he filters through his creativity, as he says, 
what he knows, what he should do, himself. 
Through the range of his work, illustrated here by 
the photograph of his studio at home and the book- 
let cover, the whole man is reflected. 
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Living insurance 
» Equitable 


ED HENDERSON 


Ed Henderson, Art Supervisor for Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, is a fisherman, among other things; but he 
seems to have instinctively turned his fun in a cre- 
ative direction. He developed a hobby of making 
Japanese fish prints. Displayed here, along with an 
example of these, are other reflections of his cre- 
ative activity — of course, one of the well known 
Equitable “Living Insurance” Ads. 


ZACHARY 


“I am primarily a journalist,” writes Frank Zach- 
ary of Holiday magazine. By this he means that 
“I am as concerned with editorial content as I am 
with the visual appearance of a page.” 


But he is concerned with graphic presentation as 
the accompanying layout aptly points up; and his 
journalism branches out in creative directions all 
the way from his purely editorial responsibilities 
to the work he does on his own “for kicks,” as he 
says, as the photograph of one of his own poems 
illustrates. 
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FASTER SERVICE 
CLEAR SERVICE 


CALL COLLECT 


STOESSEL 


Henry Kurt Stoessel of Stoessel Studios is well 
known for creating advertising gimmicks, includ- 
ing variations on ideas involving moving parts. 
The telephone ad shown here with the moving 
yellow arrow, and three dimensional effect, is 
characteristic. But his overall design programs for 
various companies, involving comprehensive pro- 
grams which include ads, pamphlets, instructions, 
point of sale displays, etc., certainly carry him 
along in many creative directions. 

His painting further completes the picture of the 


man. Interestingly, it is the only representational 
one we received. 


INDIVISIBLE 
MUSICIANS 


The divisibility or indivisibility of the creative 
group on this page is strictly relative. Each, for 
himself, — and together with any of the others 
whenever they can manage to make connections — 
takes the musician’s pitch for fun. But, it’s serious 
fun, serious 16th and 17th century music they play. 
No jazz, yet, they say —except once when Lou 
Dorfsman got a bit carried away on the bongo 
drums. 


Herb Lubalin .plays the recorder or the double 
bass recorder. Ben Rose also plays the latter as 
well as the guitar. Art Kane comes in on the guitar, 
too, playing parts originally written for the lute. 
The bongo provides the simple rhythmic back- 
ground for Elizabethan music; and once in a while 
Mrs. Ben Rose sits in on the Octavina, the small 
piano-like instrument seen in the photograph. 
Bob Pliskin drops in now and then, too. He didn’t 
happen to be around the day these photos were 
taken; but the sample of his work we received indi- 
cates he, was tuned in, anyway. 
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Lou Dorfsman of CBS 


Art Kane of Irving Serwer Advertising 


Ben Rose, Photographer 
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Modern type designs do not happen by accident. 

They are created through a varied combination 

of need, planning, and creative design. 

To explore these elements of type creativity, 

PRINT went to type foundries, 

type distributing houses, and a photo-lettering service. 
The core of the findings 

are on the next seven pages. 
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CRAW MODERN TYPE DESIGN ii 


ByRST KRUDMEN 


beck zerckeg, 


MUM DREBUCK SCER 


This trial paste-up of letters, the final phase before 
oing into metal, is done in order to point up the 
aults of fitting, proportion, alignments, etc., and 
changes are made accordingly. 


The first proposal of Craw Modern: a pencil drawing 


on layout paper. The hH on the end of the line shows 
the relationship of the bold version to accompany the am p O ~ 
ern. 


: AR AWAY FROM WAVY AVENUE, LIVES A TYPE FOUNI 


mAR AWAY FROM WAVY AVENUE, LIVES A TYPE FOUN 


“What kind of new type face do you think today’s designer needs?” Jan van der Ploeg, sales 
director of American Type Founders type division, asked designer Freeman Craw. 

“I’ve been thinking about a certain kind of type for some time,’’ Mr. Craw answered, as he 
began to ‘“‘doodle”’ on a restaurant tablecloth. While he sketched he told Mr. van der Ploeg 
that he had been searching for a new design, something in keeping with contemporary spirit. 
“It looks good,” Mr. van der Ploeg said. “Draw up a word or two and let’s take another 
look at it.”’ 

Thus the birth of a new type, Craw Modern. 

The challenge to create such a design enabled Mr. Craw to give vent to a need he had long 
felt. As a designer constantly designing with type, he had frequently experienced a need for a 
modern display face, versatile enough to be good for short-run invitations and a national 
advertising campaign, too. 

To designer Craw, this meant a face with a little more refinement and sparkle, and less rug- 
gedness than a Bold Grotesque or a Clarendon. The new design had to be “‘modern”’ in terms 
of reflecting shapes and forms of other designs of our times, such as in architecture and 
industrial design. And certainly it had to be familiar, not freakish. 

This meant to Mr. Craw: Craw Modern. 
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Specimen Preparation Equipment 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


Entertains Critical Audiences 
PRINTING REQUIREMENT 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


Springtime in Providence 
GONE WITH THE WIND 


Hamburger Oper 
FRANKFURT Stralsund 


The original Bauer Clarendons: Clarendon and Egyptian. 


A new type created by Bauer Alphabets does not happen accidentally; it is come upon quite 
deliberately, to fill a definite, existent need. 

Bauer conducts regular surveys among art directors, industrial designers, and dealers in 
industrial products, to determine the existing and expected trends. 

Then, Mrs. V. Harand, secretary and office manager of Bauer, and Vincent Giannone, sales 
manager, evaluate the survey to get a ‘“‘feel’”’ of a need for a new type. A request for a new 
design to capture the spirit of their findings is relayed to Bauer Type Foundry in Frankfurt, 
Germany. The Foundry’s art director and his staff execute designs until agreement is made 
on which one best reflects the needs and trends. 

Such was the case with Fortune, when, four years ago, Mrs. Harand and Mr. Gionnone saw 


a need for a Clarendon face which would be good for both display and text. Bauer already had 
its own Clarendons: Clarendon and Egyptian. But what was needed was a Clarendon-style 


letter which was more extended. The three Fortune faces which resulted—light, bold, and ex- 
trabold—were a bit of both Bauer Clarendons, plus the modern touch. The newest face cut, 
Fortune Bold Italic, will fill another apparent gap: to date there has not been available an 
italic alphabet in the Clarendons. 
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BASKERVALE 


WESTERN DESIGN with lasting quality 


60 pt. Baskerville (reduced), American Type Foundry. 
This was the type face used as a model for the Photo- 
Lettering Baskervale. 


WESTERN DESIGN with lasting quality fo 
WESTERN DESIGN with lasting quality f 


Redrawing Baskerville created two new weights, seen 
here as (top line) Baskervale Light and (bottom line) 
Baskervale Medium. 


From the two new weights in Baskervale, some repor- 
pwn variations of the two Baskervale styles were 
made. 


WESTERN DESIGN with lasting quality fo 
WESTERN DESIGN with lasting quality f 


WESTERN DESIGN with lasting quality f 
WESTERN DESIGN with lasting quality f 


Daily there are hundreds of demands, primarily from advertising agencies and magazines, 
for type faces which simply don’t exist in metal type. Maybe a slight variation is sought; 
maybe something as radical as diagonal stretching. 

One of the services, in this relatively new field, which can meet such a demand is Photo- 
Lettering, Inc. 

For example, Baskerville was needed by an ad agency for a series of ads, but the agency 
representatives were unhappy with certain features of the face: there was too great a 
variance of weights between the capital letters and the lower case. Used alone — capital 
letters with capital letters, the lower case with lower case — the relationship was acceptable. 
The job to redesign Baskerville to meet this specific need became that of Vic Caruso. He 
handled the mechanical work under the guidance of Ed Ronthaler, manager of Photo-Letter- 
ing and co-inventor of the process. Mr. Caruso drew a lower case to match the caps and a 
new set of caps to match the lower case. This created two weights of the alphabet; it was 
renamed Baskervale. 


Primer 


THE DESIRABLE, EVEN GRADATION oF COLOR THROUGH THE VARIOUS 
sizes of PRIMER, as well as the progressive increase in the alphabet length 
of each size is no accident. It is directly attributable to Linotype’s policy of 
separate drawings for each point size, modifying the width of individual 
characters as needed. In no other way does a distinguished body type such 

12 pt. 
IN THE DISASTROUS YEAR 1793, SECHARD, BEING FIFTy YEARS OLD AND A MARRIED MAN, ESCAPED 
the great Requisition which swept the bulk of French workmen into the army. The old pressman was the 
only hand left in the printing house; and when the master (otherwise the ‘gaffer’) died, leaving a widow, 
but no children, the business seemed to be on the verge of extinction; for the solitary ‘bear’ was quite 


incapable of the feat of transformation into a ‘monkey,’ and in his quality of pressman had never learned 


7 pt. 


TO READ OR WRITE. JUST THEN, HOWEVER, A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE BEING IN A MIGHTY HURRY TO 
publish the Decrees of the Convention, bestowed a master printer’s license on Sechard, and requisitioned the 
establishment. Citizen Sechard accepted the dangerous patent, bought the business of his master’s widow with his 
wife’s savings, and took over the plant at half its value. But he was not even at the beginning. He was bound to 
print the Decrees of the Republic without mistakes and without delay. In this strait Jerome-Nicolas Sechard had 


6 pt. 


Janson Bodoni Primer Caledonia 


In developing the design of Primer, the new Linotype text face, several factors were deemed 
of primary importance: the new type should be clear, open, readable in small sizes and 
perfectly adapted to textbook and schoolbook use, though not restricted to it. For business 
and mail order printing, where a general utilitarian type with clarity of design and freedom 
from frills and mannerisms is essential, the new type should make a contribution greater 
than that of existing ‘‘plain’’ typefaces, it was decreed. 

The design of Primer was given to the artist and wood engraver, Rudolph Ruzicka. He incor- 
porated certain qualities into the letter design: essential dignity to give it wide applicaton; 
a face “‘large on body,’’ to afford the textual equivalent of most types a point size or two 
larger, with particular clarity in the small 6 and 7 point sizes. 

Primer, as Mr. Ruzicka designed it, has the enduring style of simple, well-proportioned 
letter forms; and it has shapes that meet contemporary functional needs of the reproduc- 
tive processes, whether letterpress, offset, or gravure. The serifs are strong and sturdy, to 
eliminate breakdowns; the caps and lower-case are essentially compact and space-saving; 
fitting - medium-close, with adequate white between letters to get along with the white 
inside letters. 
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Times New Roman 


The extraordinary charm and legibility of the ITALICS of 
these founts will be evident to every typographer. Full normal 
Kerns (a “single type’ advantage) are essential to any good 
italic. It is also important to note that the letter-widths 


TIMES NEW ROMAN 327 
BOLD 334; & long descenders 


HEAVY TITLING SERIES 328 
THE TIMES TITLING 329 


TITLING EXTENDED 339 


One of the classic stories in type design is that of Times New Roman. The letter originated 
as a new type to fulfill the special requirements of the London Times. 


The project was under the guidance and direction of Stanley Morison, typographical adviser 
to the English Monotype Corporation and the Times. Mr. Morison made the original pen- 
cilled patterns, which he turned over to Victor Lardent, draftsman at the Printing House 
Square, who made the finished drawings. The drawings were then furnished to the Monotype 
Corporation, who cut the punches. 


Despite its origin as a type to satisfy the exigencies of newspaper production — extreme 
legibility with extreme spatial economy — Times Roman has been used by a number of 
publishers for periodicals, books, and other printed pieces where compactness and read- 
ability were prerequisites: 

Purely artistic considerations — the joint of a serif, the retention or elimination of a grace 
stroke, the cutting down or heavying up of stem weight — are matters of importance to the 
success or failure of a design. Yet, here is a letter that succeeded, design-wise, which was 
conceived with only an over-the-shoulder glance at the artistic implications of the project. 
Times Roman now has its accompanying italic, bold, expanded, and titling fonts. 
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PALATINO MELIOR 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVW 
abcdefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
abcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz zk ev 
ABDEFGHFKLMN PRSTUWZ 


El alzado mecanico en la encuadernaci6n 


Chronique des Beaux-Arts et de la Curiosité 


Segelflugwettbewerb auf der Wasserkuppe 
Konzert des Wiener Symphonie-Orchesters 


An assignment before Herman Zapf of Germany was to design a new type face which would 
be particularly suitable for offset printing—a process coming into its own in the early 1950's. 
The design, he knew, would have to embody both simplicity and strength. 

The solution came in a type he named Palatino. As Mr. Zapf conceived it, the new letter had 
to capture both the beauty of the classic style, together with the clearness, and legibility, 
necessary for modern times. Satisfied that Palatino embraced the proper balance of the old 
and new, Mr. Zapf then designed variations of the letter: Small Caps, Italic, and Semi-Bold. 
Melior, which is also a Herman Zapf design, was developed to provide a new, easily readable 
letter for use on linotype. Mr. Zapf sought to create the impression, in Melior, of a clean 
large type, which was well-formed, yet with enough spatial economy to be an effective tool 
in the linotype machine. The final variation of Melior was completed in 1952. Now available 
is the Melior, Italic, Semi-Bold, and Bold Condensed. 

Both Palatino and Melior were designed to have many applications, for both text and display 
purposes. They are distributed for Germany's D. Stempel AG in the U.S. by Amsterdam Con- 
tinental Types. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 84 
Newspapers acclaim it the best 


cast solid sluglines the Ludlow 
Have installed the Ludlow system 


useful and narrow italic typeface 
use of attractive faces 


Only the choicest ingredients are employed in the manufacture 
of Florida Perfumeries’ products. Their dependability is evidenced 
by the wide usage given them by discriminating women all over 


When Radiant was released to the printing industry in 1938, the sans serif popularity had 
existed for 10 years. 

Designer of the type, R. Hunter Middleton, reasoned that since the sans serif design of let- 
terforms had been established as unquestionably well adapted to a large volume of commer- 
cial printing, there was a possibility of extending the sans serif idea beyond its usefulness as 
monotone forms. This extension, which he reflected in Radiant, was the introduction of thick 
and thin strokes to basically sans serif forms. 

Reading tests, conducted later, showed that Radiant read faster and more accurately than 
some other sans serif faces, because of these thick and thin strokes which make for high legi- 
bility in continuous reading. 


A second modification was the introduction of more unity in character widths—away from the 
jolting contrasts in the then popular sans serif faces. This element of greater character width 
unity increased the letter count and also produced an effect of compact ‘‘neatness’’—an 
element which typifies to a large extent the Grotesque revivals of today. 

Designer Middleton, who is the director of the Department of Typeface Design, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Co., saw an additional advantage in the use of thick and thin strokes on an essentially 
sans serif structure: he felt that effective harmony would exist when Radiant was used with 
traditional text types. 
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Some ads must whisper, some must 
shout. But whatever the tone of 
voice, creative typography speaks 
with a distinction that sets your 
advertising above the clamor of 
competing messages. If you share 
our interest in good typography, 
and the other creative tools that 
work with it, we would welcome 
the ortunity to show you how 
we at Sudier & Hennessey @ © @ 
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BESET GLOSSARY 
did. 
you. know 


thet... 


DEEP ETCH is where it's difficult to scratch 
RETOUCH is borrowing twice from same printer 
HALFTONE is a printer singing off key 
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In April the Third Communications 
Conference of the Art Directors 
Club of New York was held at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria. Its theme: 
“Creativity.” On this and the next 
three pages PRINT presents the 
highlights of the Conference. All of 
the speeches will be published, 
probably late October, in an illus- 
trated hard bound book, by Hast- 
ings House. 


“Business is apt to be suspicious 
of anything which does not have an 
immediate, or at least foreseeable, 
practical application. For this 
reason the Arts (capital A) such as 
music, painting, poetry and the like 
are viewed by the practical-minded 
with a qualified enthusiasm. 


“In the past, this point of view has 
included not only the Arts but 
things like Basic Research, Pure 
Mathematics, Astronomy and 
other fields of speculation for which 
no immediate usefulness was seen. 


‘‘Nowadays, however, this view has 
been radically changed. Creativity in 
all fields has become Big Business. 


“Furthermore, the suspicion has 
been raised that Creativity in 
all fields is mysteriously interrelated, 


“The Third Communications 
Conference of the Art Directors 
Club of New York has been 
dedicated to an investigation of 
this theory. A number of 
distinguished men in a variety of 
fields will be brought together 
here to discuss the matter fully, 


‘These distinguished speakers 
will explore the nature of the 
creative process, the discovery 

of it in the individual, the 
development of it by training and 
exercise, and the environmental 
factors that encourage it.” 


Paul Smith, Director, 
Third Communications Conference 
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The Organization 
of Creative Talent 


W. John Upjohn 
A Director of the 
Upjohn Company 


Creativity is an individual thing. A group can spark an idea 
in the mind of an individual — but only an individual can 
have an idea. And yet we're in a society where large numbers 
of people find it necessary to work — creatively — for com- 
mon goals. We are in an era of organization, and it is entirely 
possible that we’re over-organized. The essential question is: 
when do you stop organizing. Specifically, how do you 
organize for the creative man without stifling his ability to 
create. 


The number one problem — in organizing for creative talent 
— is to provide an environment which will foster continuance 
of the creative urge. Send the man to meetings. Give him 
individual recognition. These are the obvious. Less obvious 
is a policy — in our shop — called the 20% policy. While it 
is necessary for a corporation to give direction to the re- 
searcher’s work most of the time, we believe it is just as 
necessary for him to be free to go off in any attractive, non- 
commercial direction one day in five. Management can 
point research to the larger markets. But if management 
channels all scientific endeavor to a planned program, the 
creative scientist will quit, or he’ll become stagnant. A crea- 
tive person must have time — time plus privacy. And he must 
have it based on top management’s written policy. Give 
the creative man time, and give him immediate access to 
the work of other creative men. Give him a large, profession- 
ally run library. Bring in leaders in the field for seminars. 
Surround him with the stimuli of the creative process — the 
tools — and give him time to use them. Also, give him a place 
to use them. Give him recognition, too. Allow him to pub- 
lish without being hamstrung by the patent attorneys. 


Give him money. If the man is truly creative, if he does not 
have the potential as an administrator, but does have ambi- 
tion, he and you may be headed for trouble. In many areas 
of work, it is necessary to reach administrative job levels to 
break through salary ceilings. The ambitious man may bull 
his way into an administrative job — as a result, you may lose 
a valuable creative talent and gain an incompetent super- 
visor. Take the salary ceiling off technical work, and let it 
be known that you have removed that ceiling. Your creative 
people will be able to breathe easier. The organization man 
concept will worry him less. 


Organization is essential — some organization. Yet organiza- 
tion can be an anathema to the creative man. The problem 
then is creating an organization structure which fills the mini- 
mum requirements to avoid corporate anarchy, and yet does 
not diminish the effectiveness of the creative man. The solu- 
tion then is to build the organization structure — with all its 
forms and lines of communication — for the creative man. 
This talk is called Organization of Creative Talent —it should 
have been called Organization For Creative Talent. For or- 
ganization — that vast inundation of charts and memoranda 
— is a tool of management, just as the charcoal stick is the 
tool of an artist. 


Creativity in Science 


Dennis Flanagan 
Editor, Scientific American 


What is a creative act in science? Is it the invention of an 
atomic bomb? In my opinion the answer is no. A truly 
creative act in science is the discovery of a new principle, 
and the invention of an atomic bomb is the application of 
principles already known. A creative act in science is Coper- 
nicus putting the sun in the center of the solar system. A 
creative act in science is Lobachevski deciding that a geome- 
try can exist in which parallel lines meet... 


How does a scientist create? Obviously we cannot write an 
equation for what goes on in his head, but we can say many 
things about what goes in and what comes out. First of all, 
I must ask you to accept the principle that a creative idea 
in science is the same kind of thing as a creative idea in music 
or poetry or painting. Many intelligent people have the firm, 
even mulish, conviction that a creative idea in science is 
something else. They have the notion that science advances 
rae so much by ideas as by patient, mechanical collection of 
acts.... 


The first creative act in science is to ask a question, but the 
creative process does not stop here. The answer to the ques- 
tion rarely comes in one big fact; usually it comes in small, 
ambiguous facts. Before the question can be answered, these 
small facts must somehow be put together. . . . 


The most significant act of scientific creation often occurs 
below the level of consciousness. Albert Einstein said that 
his best ideas came to him while he was shaving. At the time 
his mind, concentrating on a simple, pleasant task, was pre- 
sumably free of the tyranny of organized thought. In order 
to associate the atoms of thought the creative mind must be 
free. This is not to say that freedom is all that is required: 
obviously inspiration comes only to the prepared mind. 
Without atoms of thought to associate, no association occurs. 


Without induction, science would make very slow progress 
indeed. Induction is the way of science, and the key to the 
creative conduct of scientists. Induction is imagination, in- 
tuition. Thus it is also the way of the poet, the painter, the 
composer. 


Here the analogy between art and science seems to break 
down. The imaginative creation of the scientist, unlike the 
imaginative creation of the artist, is put to the test of fact. 
... Induction is dangerous. Just because it is imaginative, it 
is often wrong. One of the main enterprises of science is the 
ruthless separation of wrong ideas from right ones. In some 
fields one kind of man gets an idea and another tests it. In 
other fields, the man who gets an idea is accustomed to test- 
ing it himself. . . . 


I am not sure the process of testing represents a real differ- 
ence between science and the arts. Poems and paintings are 
tested by the ages. Those which have meaning for us survive; 
those which are empty do not. A great painting forever 
changes the way in which we see the world. A scientific 
discovery has the same result. 
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Mechanics of Creativity 


Dr. M. F. Agha, 
Consultant Art Director 
and Designer 


Mechanics of creativity are a very difficult field to explore 
because most creative people have often an agnostic attitude 
towards formulas and theories; show an instinctive aversion 
to probing too deeply into their creative processes, perhaps 
because they fear that this might destroy the magic touch. 
Both they and their public, following the romantic tradition, 
would rather have the “creativity” based on a “blinding flash 
of inspiration” than on any reasoned planning... 


Correspondingly, people who deal in theories and formulas 
of creativity, are very seldom creative: teachers of musical 
composition write mediocre symphonies; theorists of color 
harmonies or of composition fail miserably when they try 
to illustrate their formulas on the easel; proponents of vari- 
ous theories of humor would not last a minute on a vaude- 
ville stage. 


There is one field, however, where the “flash of inspiration” 
school of thought and the romantic “self expression of the 
artist” do not apply at all: it is in the field of advertising 
design. Advertising (if it is an art) is rather close to the 
classical conception of art: creativity within a rigid frame- 
work of established forms, canons, and formulae, with a 
great body of precedent as a base. 


The creative work in advertising is not done, romantically, 
by an inspired individual, hell-bent on self expression; but 
by a team of at least two people: the designer and writer; 
and with dozens of bystanders, calling various precedents 
to the team’s attention, and otherwise trying to get into the 
act. Under these, often trying, circumstances the creative 
originality in advertising becomes a matter of knowing ev- 
erything that was done before — and cribbing only from the 
least known examples. 


The Psychological Aspects of 
the Creative Process 


Dr. Irving A. Taylor 
Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, 

Pratt Institute 
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Creativity, especially during preliminary stages, requires 
much time, freedom to learn through abundant exploratory 
errors, and strong motivation to cope with basic and highly 
abstract problems such as time, space, form, energy, and 
conscious experience itself . . . It is frequently asserted that 
to be logical one should consider only the relevant content 
of a problem. In highly creative processes, however, one 
goes beyond the concrete limits of a problem, viewing it in 
its more universal structural relations to other problems. 
To many the highly creative person seems to evade prob- 
lems, but in actuality he is viewing them as just a single 
manifestation of a more fundamental problem . . . 


The term creativity has been used to signify behavior ranging 
from the child’s first expressive schematic drawings of the 
human figure to Einstein’s formulations of the relation be- 
tween matter and energy . . . The only thing that all defini- 
tions (of creativity) have in common is the notion that 
someone independently performs. It is important, therefore, 
to distinguish between various levels. . . 


The core of the creative process lies in the ability to mold 
experience into new and different organizations, to perceive 
the environment plastically, and to communicate the result- 
ing unique experience to others... 


Several major areas of training . . . may increase creative 
talent. The first is the broad area of communication itself. 
Understanding the nature of the various forms of symbolic 
representation is necesary to avoid linguistic pitfalls and to 
broaden the bases of communication, allowing communica- 
tion of new ideas to be symbolized in new forms... . 


A second important training area is in learning to represent 
any notion or feeling in spatial abstractions or relations. An 
important method here is structure analysis or finding the 
forms which most frequently represent various concepts . . . 


Finally, creative abilities can be further developed by under- 
standing the very nature of the process itself. This under- 
standing must be more than intellectual; it should be un- 
derstood and experienced as an emotion, a point of view. a 
deep-seated attitude and a way of life. The great creative 
men have given ample evidence of their intimate psycholog- 
ical understanding of the very processes which allow them to 
be creative. 
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Creativity in Marketing 


Remus A. Harris, 

New Products Manager, 
Toilet Articles Division, 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 


Basically I believe that creativity in marketing means the 
creative application of vital new ideas to every area of the 
marketing process. It implies the need for innovistic thinking 
in product research and development, in consumer and mar- 
ket research, in production, packaging, pricing, advertising, 
promotion, publicity, selling and merchandising — as well as 
in every phase of business administration and management. 


As a nation, our economic future hangs in the balance be- 
tween the ability or inability of American business to exer- 


cise creativity in marketing its products and services. Lack - 


of creativity in marketing our products and services can 
lead to the depths of depression. ... 


We have still with us those managements who are absolutely 
determined to sell what they can make when in a total mar- 
keting economy consumer demand is going to force them to 
make what they can sell. For no one can sell what no one 
will buy. ... 


Business managements have applied the full measure of 
creativity to production. Now our business managements 
must apply this same full measure of creativity to consump- 
tion, through marketing. The innovations must come now in 
the area of convenience: more convenience in the product, 
more convenience in the package, more economy in the 
value, and more convenience in the distribution pattern of 
the more convenient, more economical product... . 


Today, self-service shopping habits have become an integral 
part of the American way of life. ... This means, whether 
we like it or not, that the American consumer is not being 
sold — the American consumer is purchasing. .. . 


The real goal of creative marketing is to achieve the strong- 
est possible consumer demand and fullfill it, efficiently (prob- 
ably). To do this, a brand needs more than a brand image. 
It must achieve a Consumer Demand Image. . .. A Demand 
Image is the composite impression of an individual brand’s 
superiority in fulfilling consummate needs and desires, 
known and expressed as well as unarticulated, created in the 
minds of consumers by advertising, packaging, value and 
product with sufficient force to compel initial and continuing 
purchase of the brand. ...A true Demand Image makes a 
customer feel that she would be accepting something less 
than the best if she purchased another brand. .. . 
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Creativity in 


Visual Communications 


Saul Bass, 
Designer and Consultant 


The dictionary definition of brain storm is confusion of 
mind, and this may not be far from the truth. A civilization 
changes and the change results because of powerful indi- 
vidual insights which in interaction with social forces gain 
their strength through their truth of genuineness. We cannot 
locate for creative thinking in industry, if we do not encour- 
age and develop it in life — and we cannot find it in life if 
we do not nurture it in industry. 


It seems to me that brain storming can be useful only in 
giving birth to gadgets, or their visual or verbal equivalents. 
Gimmick, gadgets, and twists are of course invaluable, but 
we must recognize that they are also quite superficial. At a 
time when the superficial has manifest value, it is not surpris- 
ing that a systematic approach should arrive for its perpetua- 
tion. By implication brain storming obscures and confuses 
the real problem, which is — that creativity (like freedom) 
is indivisible. Creativity is a total process. It cannot be iso- 
lated in the experience of individuals and turned on and off 
like a faucet every Thursday. 


So, not only must we have the opportunity to non-conform, 
but we must have the opportunity to fail. And not only must 
we have the opportunity to fail but we must also take the 
responsibility for failure. This is all part of the growing up, 
in maturing of the creative personality. Techniques such as 
brain storming place no responsibility on the individual and 
kid him into thinking he is not accountable and not evaluated 
by his thoughts. 
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ways to set headlines with 


Send for big 
interesting 
folder! 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


THIS 


ORDER NOW 
BEFORE PUBLICATION 
DATE, JULY 15 


THE BOOK 


4 DON’T TURN OVER A SPADE OF EARTH UNTIL YOU HAVE READ 
THIS EXCITING NEW APPROACH TO GARDEN DESIGN! 


If this revolutionary new book doesn’t immediately enhance 
\ at least one aspect of your present garden planning, return 

it without obligation! However, once you’ve read James C. 
Rose’s CREATIVE GARDENS, you won’t want to part with it... 
for Mr. Rose, distinguished landscape architect and pioneer 
in modern design, gives any garden more potential with 
his unique idea of Space Sculpture. Using case histories 
of the famous gardens he has designed across the country, 
the author analyzes for you, the new Space garden; then, 
the typical house plus garden; and finally, he illustrates 
with over 200 photos and layouts (many in full color) the 
complete fusion of house and landscape. This is the garden 
book for every creative gardener...a book that will give 
you not only a distinctive approach to landscaping, but 
also hundreds of practical ideas on lighting, paving, pools, 
plantings, trellises, redwood and translucent strips, over- 
head screening, and the use of concrete and steps...send 
for your copy NOW! 


D G 
"10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION — MAIL COUPON TODAY 
BRED 0 your bookseller or REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
‘ Dept. 5269 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me___copies of CREATIVE GARDENS @ $8.75— 
a saving of $1.25 before pub. date, $10.00 thereafter. 
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How to Insure the Life 
of Your New-Born Alphabet 


If you are designing, or have commis- 
sioned the design of a new alphabet, 
you now can take out alphabet insurance. 


For you can see what your new alphabet, 
your new typeface will look like... 
before you go to the expense of dies. 
Through the Type Testing Laboratory of 
Photo Lettering, Inc., you now can mod- 
ify weight, height, width ... and the all- 
important spacing ... and see what each 
change will do to the “feeling” of the 
face on the printed page. 


You can vary letters or numerals, experi- 
ment with loose or tight spacing, pretest 
for fit, set, proportion, color. Through 
this service you can test for readability, 
even “copy-test” for popularity. During 
the last 15 years this unique service has 
been used by designers and manufac- 
turers of foundry type, mono dies, slug 
composition machines, 3-dimensional dis- 
play letters, and typewriters. May we in- 
sure the life of your new alphabet? 


PHOTO-LETTERING, INC. 
216 east 45street NewYork MuU2-2346 


A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 


QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 


“Friem's Four Pages" our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ..,on request. 


Point-of-sale-catalogs were once dull, dry lists of 
parts and prices, sparsely and uninterestingly il- 
lustrated. Today, in the hands of creative artists, 
they are turning into visually exciting sales aids. 
Well illustrative of some of the directions catalog 
and folder work is taking is a series of folders and 
catalogs designed for General Electric by Mono- 
gram Art Studio, New York. The folders are in- 
dividually designed by Vince Mastropaul, GE Art 
Director and Frank Mayo of Monogram. 


Information that is strictly visual can be com- 
municated, stored, or processed by machine. But so 
far no one has developed a machine that can smell. 
Yet, the combination of another sense with the 
visual often heightens the impact of the visual 
image, too. 


This factor in visual communication is being used 
successfully by the Fragrance Process Company 
of New York with its Aroma Printing Compounds. 
Almost any scent, odor, fragrance or perfume can 
be simulated; and unlike other aromatic inks long 
available, the lasting effect ranges up to six years. 
For an example you can see, and smell, the insert 
in PRINT tells the story. The strawberry smell 
simulated ties in with the illustration. 
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PRINTING 


and COLORLESS 


In all aromas, flavors and fragrances, in all 
colors for letterpress, rotary, rotogravure and flexc- 
graphic presses. 


For authentic aromas or fragrance of brand-name products 
the original aroma or perfume oil concentrate can be converted into 
colorless or color FP C PRINTING COMPOUNDS. 


for 
NEWSPAPER 
MAGAZINE 
DIRECT MAIL 


Advertising 


and 
Packaging of 


FOOD 
BEVERAGES 
COSMETICS 
PERFUMES 


and other products 


PLANT: 73 SULLIVAN STREET 
NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


FRAGRANCE PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 


P.O.BOX 118 . CATHEDRAL STATION . NEW YORK 25, N.Y. 
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PRINTING COMPOUNDS 


FPC pure-Aroma Printing Compound in COLOR is a highly concentrated pure- It is NOT a printing ink with odor added. It is 
aroma substance, with color added, that prints exactly like printing ink. NOT an ink diluted with aromatic essence. 


It is a finished product which is used as supplied instead of ink. eo Brawead NOT be mixed with printing ink or 


It works on letter press, rotary press, rotogravure and flexographic presses. be It does NOT work on offset press yet. 


s ~ It contains NONE of the odorous ingredients of 
It has an absolutely odorless and neutral base which keeps the most sensitive > printing inks and does NOT adulterate the purity 


aromas, flavors and fragrances pure and unchanged. or change the character of aromas. 


It is basically an aroma product and can be supplied in a great variety of It is NOT limited to a few heavy and sharp 
aromas, flavors and fragrances. a odors which are strong enough to overcome the 
odor of ink. 


It can be supplied in any color, with viscosity pre-adjusted for the type of 


press to be used. cae It is NOT limited in color or color combination. 


ts dries instently by absorption on contact with paper. > It needs NO heat or anti-offset spray like inks. 


It dries with a soft satin finish that allows a slow constant tion of the It does NOT dry hard and does not seal off the 


aroma. e aroma as do inks containing varnish, rosins, etc. 


It contains high quality aromatic material that does not stick to rollers, form It does NOT contain crude and sharp odors 
press or press room. It is pleasant to work with. e which are difficult to get rid of after printing. 


It will NOT dry out in the ink fountain, rollers 
It can be wiped off the press with a soft rag. Wash-up is done as with inks. » or form. It will NOT form a skin or dry out ina 
container. 


COLORLESS FPC COMPOUNDS 


How to use them on Offset and Letter Presses 


. Wash up press thoroughly. 6. Leave guides and grippers set as for last color run. 


2. If using OFFSET press, cut off water and remove damp- 7. Adjust fountain keys for liberal—full—flow of FPC. 
ener rollers. 

3. Position blank plate of correct size for sheet in chase or 8. Run printed sheets through at whatever speed press 
on cylinder. will take. 

4. Put Fragrance Process Compound in ink fountain. 9. Best results are obtained if FPC is run to bleed all four 


5. Work FPC through press for 30 seconds. sides, 
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Another example of the type of experimental work 
being done in colleges around the country is this 
experiment with type and type ornaments by the 
students of Norman Laliberte at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in Notre Dame, Indiana. These random ex- 
amples of possible uses of traditional figures and 
ornaments were printed by rubbing the back of 
tissue paper with a brayer. 


SALE 


NELSON-WHITEHEAD 
PAPER CORP. 


papers ‘for 


NELSON- WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. 
7 LAIGHT ST.,N.Y. 13 WORTH 6-2300 


Cc 


EVE DEC.CAPS 


Eve Heavy. 


Versatile, changeable Eve is a lady of many moods, each distinctive, 
yet blending perfectly with any other. To witness her many aspects, 
ask for specimen sheets: 

Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 
268-276 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. SPring 7-4980 
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TRENDS 


The possibility of a “creating” 
machine can probably be written 
off. But a learning machine is a 
proved mathematical possibility. 
The hypothetical learning ma- 
chine has this significance for the 
artist, the creator: it can imitate 
“within limits,’’ almost any 
thought process, calculation, 
judgment, or design, whose na- 
ture we can fully understand and 
feed into the computer. For ex- 
ample, it might “look” at several 
thousand nonobjective designs 
and tell us which were the most 
pleasing, best composed, or the 
most striking in color use. 


It could tell us these things if we 
first could code our criteria for 
deciding these things into a sim- 
ple yes-no type of language that 
could be fed into the machine. 
The machine could then remem- 
ber the rules and “learn” to 
judge. 
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Perhaps steps in this direction 
are some recent exploratory ex- 
periments in manipulating the in- 
formation content of pictures, 
carried out on SEAC, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Elec- 
tronic Automatic Computer. This 
machine is not geared to “learn” 
but it is working with pictorial 
information. For example, a com- 
puter routine correctly counted 
the number of abstract shapes 
shown in this drawing, and an- 
other computer routine deter- 
mined the area of each of the 
shapes, counted in squares one 
quarter millimeter on each side. 


The work of Morton Goldsholl is more directly 
connected to the graphic designers concern with 
light, as it accurately reflects the growing use, first 
in avante-garde circles and then in the commercial 
world, of the results of the analysis of light, its 
sources, its uses in studying the energy of motion 
and vibration. 


These studies involving “spots of light” made 
while moving the camera, the light source or a re-' 
flector, produce abstract shapes and sinuous twist- 
ing images which are particularly relevant to 
graphic work for science, medicine, pharmacy and 
related fields. 
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The Motion-Picture Division of Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 


(witn ITS 1100 LOCAL-LEVEL CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


INTERSTATE WILL 


SHOOT YOUR PRODUCT IN USAGE 
16 mm... 300' UP 
FURNISH A WORK PRINT 


EDIT (For maximum visual value, proper scene sequence, etc.) Client: Baker Raulang 


Shooting Location: Linden, N. J. 

Subject: Usage of Traveloader Truck 
At Refinery 

Footage: 300’ in Color 


IN ANY CITY IN AMERICA 
(International too) 


AT A PRE-DETER MINED 
(You will always know in advance what the price will be) 


STANDARDIZED \ 
(Costs no more to shoot in Seattle than in Mobile or Newark or Oshkosh) 


Client: General Electric 

Shooting Location: Princeton, N. J. 
Subject: Application of Electronic Devices 
Footage: 900’ in Color 


LOW-BUDGET 
(Low base rate of $450 for outdoor color shooting including editing and 
furnishing of color work print) 


WITHIN A TWO-WEEK COMPLETION PERIOD 


WRITE...OR CALL US COLLECT...TELL US 
YOUR HYPOTHETICAL (OR REAL) REQUIREMENTS. WE'LL SUBMIT 


OUR COST QUOTATION. Client: Nelson Stud Welding Co. 


Shooting Location: Pierre, S. D. 

Subject: Application of Stud Welding 
on Bridge Construction 

Footage: 400’ in Black and White 
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DIVISION 


Client: Owens-Corning Fiberglas 

Shooting Location: Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Subject: Modern Living in-A Modern Home 
Footage: 400’ in Color 


INTERSTATE iNDUSTRIAL. REPORTING SERVICE, INC 


GENERAL OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST oFFice: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
ALEXANDER ROBERTS: General Manager 


(PHOTOS’OR CASE HISTORY REPORTS... ANYWHERE IN AMERICA\,,.IN 24 HOURS IF NEED & 


Typical, Recent Motion Picture Assignments: 
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